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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



December, 



... At the recent convention in Mexico City of the 
Mexican National Confederation of Sunday Schools and 
Young People's Societies, Prof. F. S. Blair of Guilford 
College, N. C, gave an address on world peace which 
was warmly received and much applauded. The World- 
Petition to the third Hague Conference was presented 
by Professor Blair, and received a vote of hearty ap- 
proval by the one thousand delegates and visitors present, 
representing practically the whole republic of Mexico. 

. . . Earl Grey, on opening the third session of the 
eleventh Canadian Parliament, November 11, expressed 
gratification over the settlement of the fisheries dispute 
and confidence in a satisfactory outcome of the tariff 
negotiations with the United States because of the more 
liberal policy now favored by the United States. The 
equitable adjustment of the fisheries dispute he believed 
would tend not only to promote peace and friendship 
between Canada and the United States, but also to 
further the practice of settling international questions by 
means of arbitration. 

. . . Prof. A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who died on the 9th of November, was not only 
one of the foremost scholars in the world in the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, but he was one of the all 
too few great professors who have espoused and devotedly 
supported the cause of international peace. Soon after 
the International Peace Congress held at Chicago in 1893, 
he had his attention called to the subject. He at once 
began a thorough investigation of the movement, with 
the result that he joined the American Peace Society, 
and until his death remained a loyal friend of the cause. 

. . . The State Department at Washington has received 
word from St. Petersburg that the difference between 
the Russian and the Ottoman governments on the ques- 
tion of the debts due various Russian subjects, arising 
out of the war of 1877, will be referred to the Hague 
Court for arbitration. 

. . . Hon. A. B. Aylesworth, Canadian Minister of 
Justice, was given a great reception at Newmarket on 
his return from The Hague after the fisheries arbitration. 
Members of both political parties took part in the tribute. 
It was Mr. Aylesworth who had charge of the preparation 
of the case for Canada and Newfoundland. He expressed 
much satisfaction at the nature of the award and believed 
that Great Britain had got substantially what she con- 
tended for. The cooperation of Canada and Newfound- 
land in the arbitration he felt sure would promote closer 
and warmer relations between them in the future. 

. . . The fourth annual oratorical contest for the 
Bartlett Peace Prizes was held at Lombard College, 
Galesburg, 111., on the 17 th of November. There were 
four contestants for the prizes: D. Milton Brumfiel 
spoke on "The Literature of Peace"; Wellington C. 
Holmes on " The Patriotism of Peace " ; Lester Ross on 
" The Brotherhood of Nations" ; and Quincy Wright on 
« The Bond of Nations." 

. . . Mr. Walter Wellman, the aviator, in a recent 
lecture in Symphony Hall, Boston, declared that the 
chief mission of the airship is to bring about world peace, 
which will come because of the use of airships in warfare. 
We shall be very glad to have war scared out of the 



world, if it cannot be got rid of in any other way. We 
hope Mr. Wellman's prophecy will prove more effective 
than were similar prognostications which were made when 
gunpowder and torpedoes were invented. 



The Christmas Peace. 

BY NELLIE FRANCES MILBUKN. 

'T is Holy Night! O Warrior, stay 
The hand that now is raised to slay! 
"Goodwill to men!" and "Peace on earth!" 
Sang heavenly hosts at Jesus' birth. 

Full nineteen centuries have passed, 
And yet, through all His kingdom vast, 
As by some demon's hideous plan, 
Man still destroys his brother man. 

We hear the bugle's thrilling strain, 
The clanging war drum's wild refrain; 
They cannot drown men's dying groans 
And mourning women's hopeless moans. 

The murderous cannon's muffled roar 
Reverberates o'er sea and shore; 
And mothers, dark or fair of face, 
With foresight sad their babes embrace : 

" Is it for this our sons we bear, 
And guard them with a jealous care? 
That they all youthful hopes must yield, 
And perish on the battlefield? 

"Oh! what to us are land and gold, 
Or honors men so highly hold, 
If life must pay the piteous price 
In suffering and in sacrifice?" 

Pray, then, O Women, for the day 
When Love shall put the sword away! 
And brother's hand clasp brother's hand, 
While peace shall reign in every land! 



Field Secretary's Report for November, 
1910. 

BY CHARLES K. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 

Brilliant was the reception given by Hon. K. Yamasaki, 
Imperial Japanese Consul, in honor of the birthday of 
His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan. The reception was 
held at the home of the Consul on Wednesday evening, 
November 2. Mr. Yamasaki, who formerly was located 
in New York, where he was greatly beloved by the peace 
workers, is a member of the Chicago Peace Society. 
Through his courtesy several of the officers and members 
of the pacifist organization were guests at the reception. 

Before the University Club of Lake Forest, the Field 
Secretary recently read a paper in which he discussed 
religion as the proper substitute for war. 

Dinner and a Hallowe'en party at the Christopher 
House, Chicago, afforded a close-range view of some of 
the noble work that our settlement houses are performing 
in the midst of the cosmopolitan multitudes of a great 
city. Not soon could one forget the earnest faces of the 
young men in the English classes for Servians. The 
eagerness with which these new Americans drink in every 
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word would gladden the heart of any teacher. Miss 
Gertrude E. Griffith is the head resident, and her faith- 
fulness is carried to the point of self-sacrifice. This kind 
of work is a beautiful kind of international peacemaking 
in the very centre of the melting-pot of the world. 

Through the kindness of Professor and Mrs. William 
Hill of the Friends Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., 
arrangements were made for the Field Secretary to visit 
this quiet little town. He addressed the pupils of the 
Academy, in the afternoon of November 4, on the subject 
of " Pioneers and Reformers." In the evening he de- 
livered a lecture in the public lecture course on the sub- 
ject, " The Peace Movement as Related to Other Great 
World Movements." 

Buffalo was the next goal. The Buffalo Chapter of 
the D. A. R. devoted its November program to the sub- 
ject of peace. Bishop Walker offered prayer. Mr. 
George D. Emerson, the Executive Secretary of the One 
Hundred Years' Peace Society, outlined the proposed 
celebration in 1914. Mr. John B. Olmstead, President 
of the Peace and Arbitration Society of Buffalo, spoke of 
the local organized peace work. Rev. Charles C. Albert- 
son of Rochester, N. Y., delivered an address on "The 
Christian Duty of America." Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
the Regent of the Chapter, reported the Stockholm Peace 
Congress. Swedish folk songs were rendered. The 
Field Secretary gave the closing address. One of the 
delightful and profitable features of the day was an in- 
formal luncheon given to the Field Secretary by the 
Executive Committee of the Buffalo Peace Society. The 
luncheon was held at the Saturn Club, and ways and 
means and the general outlook were discussed. The 
Buffalo Society is fortunate in having some unusually 
efficient officers, and some splendid work already has 
been done by the young Branch of the American Peace 
Society. 

Notable were the Theodore Parker anniversaries (cen- 
tennial of his birth and semi-centennial of his death), 
which were held November 13 to 20, at Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago. Eminent men were present from all parts of 
the country. The Field Secretary discussed " Theodore 
Parker as a Peace Prophet, and Fifty Years' Growth 
Away from War," three times in connection with the 
celebration, namely, before the central gathering in Lin- 
coln Centre, before the Fellowship Club of Oak Park 
and in the Congregational Church at Winnetka. 

Before the Park Manor School the Field Secretary 
delivered a Thanksgiving peace address. Taking Presi- 
dent Taft's proclamation for a text, he traced the rapid 
progress of arbitration during the past year. 

In the recent elections Judge Edward Osgood Brown 
polled the largest vote of any local candidate. Judge 
Brown is an honorary vice-president of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 

A crushing sorrow has come to our local peace workers 
in the sudden death of Mrs. Emeline Bartlett Nollen, 
the beloved wife of President John S. Nollen of Lake 
Forest College. Dr. Nollen is one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the Chicago Peace Society and an 
active and devoted worker for peace. Mrs. Nollen was 
a beautiful woman. She had taken high rank in college 
and as a teacher. To our bereaved brother, Dr. Nollen, 
sincere and loving sympathy is extended from every heart. 

Most of the resident foreign consuls are now members 



of the Chicago Peace Society, having accepted the invi- 
tation of the executive committee to become honorary 
members. 

The five hundred mark on our membership register 
has been passed, and with renewed enthusiasm we begin 
on the second half-thousand. 

The Chicago Congregational Club devoted its Novem- 
ber meeting to the subject of international peace, "in 
honor of the Chicago Peace Society," so the program 
was inscribed. The banquet was held in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, Monday evening, November 21. 
Peace hymns were sung. The Field Secretary's theme 
was " What the American Peace Society Stands for." 
Bishop Charles P. Anderson of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago eloquently discussed "The Peace Movement 
and the Church," showing that war is to lose itself in a 
higher warfare. Mr. Louis P. Lochner of Madison, Wis., 
talked of " The Peace Movement and Education," giving 
a most interesting description of the Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, in a masterful and convincing 
way, presented the theme, "The Peace Movement and 
Commerce." Altogether the occasion was a memorable 
one, and its influence will be far-reaching and important. 



The Family of Nations. 

BY GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 

An address delivered before the Boston Twentieth Century Club, 
November 12, 1910. 

We frequently use the expression, "The Family of 
Nations." If we carry out the figure, it is obvious that, 
as members of this family, all the adults are under obli- 
gations, first, to treat each other with respect, consider- 
ation and some degree of affection ; and, second, to see 
to it that the children of the family are given a good, 
suitable education. This, however, even the most ad- 
vanced of the nations, those in Europe, are not doing 
to-day, and never have done in the past. Even these 
more cultured members of the world family treat each 
other, as a rule, with suspicion, dislike and a general at- 
titude of contemptuous superiority. There is scarcely a 
race in Europe which at some time has not been looked 
down upon in an especial degree by the majority of its 
sister nations ; yet this same race has probably at some 
other period in the Christian era been at the very front 
of European civilization. Nearly every country of modern 
Europe has at some time or other taken its turn at lead- 
ing the rest. This is clearly true of Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Germany, Holland, England, Sweden, Austria 
and possibly even of Turkey. There is then no sufficient 
ground for the general national and racial feeling of su- 
periority shown by many of the family in Europe. The 
history of even the recent centuries shows that in the 
fundamentals of racial ability the nations of Europe are 
alike ; they differ only in the unessentials. 

But when one speaks of international or interracial 
feeling, one refers usually to the supposed antagonism 
between the countries of Europe and America on the 
one hand and those of the Far East on the other. In 
considering the lands of the Orient, it is especially clear 
that crude mistakes have been made in judging the char- 
acter and ability of races in that part of the world. The 



